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In particular I marvelled at those with the highest responsibility—the generals and brigadiers. Unlike their brethren who command land forces, they are themselves in the spearhead of attack. They drop with their own shock troops into the shocks and fury of battle. Remote control from base "headquarters is not for them. Theirs to apply calm judgment when plunging from the sky into the heat and confusion of a dog-fight on enemy territory. An illustration occurred in this operation, when Major-General Ridgway, the American Corps Commander, himself ran into a body of German troops and shot his own way out after being wounded slightly in the shoulder.
The weather was fine and clear, a perfect spring day. Any lingering hope that after all the whole thing would be cancelled by bad weather was dispelled when I glanced at the cloudless blue dome. At six o'clock official reports said that the visibility was ten miles. High above, fighter squadrons, in tight clusters, were beginning to circle, making the ears tremble with the drone.
Presently the troops filed into the glider and we, the officers and supernumeraries, followed them. We sat on long metal benches something like lavatory seats, facing each other glumly in two long rows. On each side, just above high-level, was a series of small port-holes. Seated, we could see nothing through them, and very little even when standing up. But apparently we were not allowed to stand up, for we were all ordered to strap ourselves firmly in with safety belts attached behind each seat.
It began to look as if I would not see anything, and might have better described the operation from ground-level. However, the glider pilot said that I could unstrap when we were in the air and have an occasional dekko from his cockpit. The glider reminded me irresistibly of a tube carriage. It was the same shape and most of the soldiers produced illustrated books which they began to read with avid and unnatural interest. If only they had been wearing bowler hats instead of helmets the illusion would have been perfect.
The din of engines beat through the flimsy walls and my watch pointed to 7.35 when the glider began to moveappear as nonchalant as all the other silent and preoccupied eaters. Thento speed through London's traffic, heading past Marble Arch and through Bayswater, keeping up a\ ,                          The delay might run to hours.   On the other hand
